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The Cost of Politics-- 


What's the Situation? 


Our system of free elections doesn’t come for nothing. 

Running it costs money. 

Scores of billions of dollars are gathered and spent to elect 
our public officials at all levels of government. 

Over 500,000 public offices, from President to the pro- 
verbial dogcatcher, are filled by election. The costs of run- 
ning campaigns and elections reach their peak during Presi- 
dential election years. In 1952 about $140 million was spent 
on elections at all levels of government. In 1956 the amount 
grew to about $155 million. What it will come to in 1960 
is anybody's guess. 

Federal and state constitutions contain no provisions for 
raising money to finance campaigns—the campaigns that give 
our electorate the chance to think about issues and to choose 
between candidates. Therefore we have developed the prac- 
tice of raising from private sources the money required. 

A campaign for U.S. Senator or Governor may cost over 
one hundred times the salary paid during the term of office. 
The annual budgets of the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees run to over a million dollars in non- 
Presidential years. In Presidential election years, the amount 
shoots up to at least three times that much. 

These facts and figures raise several crucial questions. 

What is the effect of the money on the ideal of equality 
of opportunity? 

Can the man of little or no wealth enter public life? 

Can the ill-financed candidate win nomination or election? 

Is the voice of the average citizen less influential than the 
voice of the political contributor—particularly the big con- 
tributor? 

Can the costs be pared down without damage to our dem- 
ocratic system? 

Our Political System. A healthy political system is one 
which permits the electorate a sufficient opportunity to judge 
the attitudes, characteristics, opinions, and qualifications of 
all political candidates. These candidates, if elected, should 
be responsive to the public interest as well as to the interests 
of their constituents. 

What happens to these objectives if some qualified persons 
do not become candidates for lack of sufficient financial 
backing? Or suppose the public is not given the chance 
adequately to hear all candidates because the costs of present- 
ing their views are prohibitive for some candidates? And 
what about the situation where a candidate, because of des- 
perate need for campaign funds, becomes beholden to large 
contributors or special interests? 
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Though they foresaw most of the problems which were to 
confront the new Republic, framers of the U.S. Constitution 
made no provision for political parties. Well aware of the 
divisiveness and factionalism of parties in Britain and Europe, 





they looked with suspicion on them here. They could hardly 
be expected to anticipate the development of a different type 
of party system in America. Consequently they left a gap 
between the voter and the elected official which has since 
been filled by our party system, characterized by two dom- 
inant parties. By and large this system provides the ways 
and means for shaping issues, choosing candidates, and getting 
them elected. 

The framers of the federal and state constitutions also 
could hardly be expected to foresee such developments as 
the rise of universal suffrage. It was not till 1919, for ex- 
ample, that we doubled our voting potential by the Nineteenth 
Amendment, giving nation-wide suffrage to women. Nor 
could the Founding Fathers anticipate the huge increase in 
the number of popularly elected officials. Campaigns are 
even more numerous than the offices they fill, because of 
the large number of candidates who seek nomination in 
conventions or primary contests. 

As a result, American politics incline to be candidate- 
oriented. One outcome of this situation is a tendency to 
set up numerous independent citizens’ committees, each sup- 
porting individual candidates, and each requiring funds. In 
1952, for example, there were about 16,000 Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon clubs. These committees, of course, were 
in addition to the regular national, state, and local party 
committees. All compete for funds from the limited sources 
available. 

Where Funds Come From. In the early days, collections 
from candidates and assessments from office-holders were 
sufficient to finance campaigns. Yet by the end of his presi- 
dency, Jefferson was almost insolvent and Monroe literally 
bankrupted himself in the public service. 

As the country grew, businessmen and corporations became 
a major source. The practice of getting financial help from 
businessmen and corporations reached its height in 1896, 
when Mark Hanna, political boss from Ohio, systematically 
solicited funds from economic interests that might be helped 
or injured by legislative or executive action. At times, cor- 
ruption became rampant, not only because concentrations of 
economic interests were able to “buy” public officials, but 
also because machine politicians without high moral standards 
were venal or simply were desperate for funds. 

Since the turn of the century, much progress has been made 
in increasing citizen interest in clean elections, in establishing 
legal safeguards, and in abolishing the causes of favoritism. 
In 1907, prohibitions against corporate giving were enacted 
on the federal level. 

Yet large contributions from individuals—sometimes as 
high as $450,000—continued to be made. Some individuals 
have given substantial amounts to both parties. Legal restric- 
tions now limit gifts to any one federal candidate or commit- 
tee to $5,000, but large amounts still can be spread among 
numerous candidates and committees. 

Today, the political party receives its money from three 
main sources: its friends, its office-holders, and its candidates. 
Candidates’ funds come primarily from their own resources or 
those of their families, friends, or other supporters. Significant 
proportions of funds, especially party funds, are raised at 


dinners held for that purpose. 

Business contributions to political parties have been illus- 
trated graphically for 1952 by Professor Alexander Heard 
of the University of North Carolina. He shows that of the 
hundred corporations in the United States with greatest total 
assets in 1953, officers or directors connected with sixty-six 
had contributed to Republican campaign funds, those con- 
nected with two corporations had given solely to the Demo- 
crats, twenty-four to both major parties, and eight to none. 
Analysis of contributions of the officers and directors of 
seventy-six of the largest banks in six major cities disclosed 
that forty-eight banks were represented, twenty-nine exclu- 
sively with Republican donations, three with solely Demo- 
cratic contributions, and sixteen with donations to both. 

A Senate Committee, chaired by Albert Gore, did similar 
analyses of numerous families, iridustries, and interest groups 
contributing $500 and over in 1956. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that members of 12 selected American families of 
wealth had contributed a total of $1,153,735, of which over 
90% went to Republicans. 

The Gore Committee found that contributions by officials 
from selected firms with industrial, service, commercial, and 
financial interests had gone mainly to the Republicans. In 
thirteen selected professional, business, and other special in- 
terest groups, such as the American Bar Association and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, officers or directors had con- 
tributed a total of $751,914. Of this sum, only $8,000 had 
gone to the Democrats and $2,725 to unspecified miscel- 
laneous activities. 

On the other hand, analyses by Professor Heard, the Gore 
Committee, and other sources have consistently shown that 
labor spending, with only insignificant exceptions, aids the 
Democrats. Congressional Quarterly in state-by-state studies 
has reported $2,057,613 in political spending by labor in 
1954, and $1,828,777 in 1958. These figures, however, do 
not tell all. It is reputed, for instance, that the Teamsters 
alone spent about $1 million toward the defeat of “right to 
work” proposals in six states in 1958. 

A study in 1952 showed that approximately 3 million 
individuals gave money in that year to some party or candi- 
date. There are indications that as many as 8 million persons 
contributed in 1956. Yet these figures are only small per- 
centages of the numbers of actual voters or eligible voters 
in those years. Of the 3 million who contributed in 1952, 
about 20,000 gave sums of $500 or more. These big givers 
accounted for the larger portion of the totals received. Ob- 
versely, a Look Magazine survey showed that “under $100” 
contributions accounted for only 15% of the Democratic 
National Committee funds and 7% of Republican National 
Committee funds. 

In recent years, attempts have been made to broaden the 
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financial base by collecting in small sums from more people. 
The Democrats adopted mass solicitation with the Ruml Plan 
in 1952, but not much over a half million dollars was raised 
in sums ranging from $1 to $5. The Democrats have since 
established a “Dollars for Democrats” program, and the 
Republicans have tried a mass neighbor-to-neighbor fund- 
raising drive. But lack of political motivation, lack of de- 
termined party effort on the local level to solicit on a broad 
scale, and other reasons, have impeded the search for big 
money in little sums. 

Among efforts to improve this situation, the leadership 


of the non-partisan American Heritage Foundation is note- 
worthy. Through its “contribute to the political party of your 
choice” program, its objective is to make the financing of our 
4g parties the responsibility of all the people, not just 
a few. 

Why Do People Give? They give from a variety of 
motives ranging from altruism to self-seeking and perhaps 
including both. Some reasons might be called non-partisan, 
such as patriotism, a belief in the two-party system, a sense 





of responsibility and duty, and a desire for good govern- 
ment. People also give because they believe that benefits 
will result from the victory of their party or candidates 
and the defeat of the party or candidates they oppose. Givers, 
especially big ones, may be looking for nothing more spe- 
cific than the security which comes from having the good 
will of public officials. On the other hand, they may be 
seeking the influence and authority in party and government 
which large gifts can bring. 

Why It Is As Important for Average Citizens to Con- 
tribute As It Is for Them to Vote. Whatever the motive, 
big contributors sometimes expect—and sometimes get— 
favors or preferment. That's a reason why the present situa- 
tion with regard to party support is something of a mixed 
blessing. Unless the average citizen contributes, the parties 
and candidates are forced to rely on large contributors and 
special interests for their funds. Such givers may expect favors 
from government in return for their ample gifts. That is why 
it is really as important for the citizenry as a whole to con- 
tribute to the party and candidates of their choice as it is 
for them to vote. A wide base of party support is a safeguard 
for democracy and a protection against corruption. 

The Effectiveness of Money in Politics. It is often said 
that the party or candidate with the most money will win. 
But this is not necessarily so. In the 1936 Presidential elec- 
tion, the Republicans outspent the Democrats by 3 to 2, yet 
the Democrats won the Presidential electoral votes in all but 
two states of the Union. Clearly other factors than expendi- 
tures enter in. 

But generally each competitor will try to outdo the other 
as to campaign funds on the assumption that the amount of 
spending will affect the outcome. 

With politics, as with most other enterprises, there is no 
guarantee against waste and inefficiency. Nor does the 
amount spent necessarily have any relationship to the caliber 
of the campaign or to the discussion of crucial issues. Cam- 
paign spending varies according to the availability of money, 
the nature of the contest, and the constituency to be reached. 
For example, a candidate may win because he was able to 
spend more money, or he may have attracted more money 
because he is likely to win. The more popular candidate is 
apt to attract not only more votes but also more money. 

Where the Money Goes. The costs of political campaign- 
ing fall roughly into four categories. The first is general 
overhead, including the cost of maintaining campaign head- 
quarters and staff. The second is field activity, which includes 
meetings, rallies, travel, and other expenses incurred in bring- 
ing the candidate into direct contact with the voters. The 
third is publicity, which means all forms of advertising, liter- 
ature, and means of communication, including radio and 
television. The fourth is election day expenses such as pay 
for election day workers, watchers, and for drivers and cars. 

There is no uniform pattern of spending. Whereas national 


and state-wide campaign committees may spend one-third or 
more of their funds on radio and television broadcasts, local 
organizations may spend relatively little in that category, but 
more on newspaper ads, billboards, leaflets, mailings, and 
other items. Salaries and travel expenses may account for 
over 20% of total expenditures on the national level, but less 
on the state level and even less on the local level. A half- 


hour broadcast on a coast-to-coast network may cost over 
$75,000. 


Legislative Control of Getting and Spending. Bribery, 
fraudulent voting, personation, and other improper practices 
have been prohibited under the common law and regulated 
by statute. 

As for money in politics, complaints, generated mostly 
around the turn of the century, against the size, nature, and 
sources of certain contributions and types of expenditures 
have also led to a series of legislative enactments both on the 
federal level and in the states. These have taken four basic 
forms: 

1. To meet the problems of some candidates having more 
funds than others and of rising costs, ceilings on expenditures 
have been imposed. The federal government and most states 
limit the amounts that candidates can spend on campaigns. 
But such limits are gotten around by the device of establishing 
independent committees to raise and expend funds on behalf 
of the candidate. Present federal limitations are $10,000 for 
a U.S. Senate candidate and $2,500 for a U.S. House candi- 
date. By federal law, political committees cannot raise or 
spend in excess of $3 million. 

2. To meet the problems of candidates obligating them- 
selves to certain interests, prohibitions against contributions 
from certain sources have been enacted, and ceilings imposed 
on individual contributions. For example, corporations, na- 
tional banks, and labor unions are prohibited from contrib- 
uting funds. As has been shown, corporate executives con- 
tribute out of their own pockets. Labor unions usually estab- 
lish special committees to collect voluntary contributions 
from the rank-and-file members for political purposes, and 
for certain purposes union funds can be used despite the ban. 
Moreover, federal law limits individuals from contributing 
more than $5,000 to any one federal candidate or committee 
supporting a federal candidate. 

3. To prevent government power being used to solicit 
contributions, regulations protecting government employees 
have been legislated. Starting as early as 1876, certain cate- 
gories of federal employees were protected against political 
assessment. Regulation was extended and broadened in the 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1883, and subsequently in the 
Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940. Now all but top policy- 
making positions are protected, thus reducing the effects of 
the “spoils system” and patronage, and making illegal the 
assessment of government employees. 

4. To provide the public, both during and after cam- 
paigns, with knowledge of monetary influences upon its 
elected officials, to increase financial accountability by making 
secret funds illegal, to increase public confidence in the elec- 
toral processes, and to help curb excesses and abuses by in- 
creasing political risk for those who would undertake sharp 
practices, the law has required disclosure and publicity for 
contributions and expenditures. A 1910 Act of Congress, 
providing for publicity of post-election campaign receipts and 
expenditures, was amended in 1911 to require pre-election 
statements as well. This publicity legislation plus other rele- 
vant federal legislation was codified and revised but not fun- 
damentally changed in the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 
1925 which still remains our basic law. The law, however, 
does not apply to campaigns for nomination. A more com- 
prehensive disclosure bill including nomination campaigns 
was passed by the present Senate, but House action is still 
pending. This bill would also raise limitations on spending 
by federal candidates and political committees. 





The American Attitude Toward Politics. Legal provi- 
sions have not and cannot be wholly successful in the field 
of money in politics. Enforcement has been lax. This is partly 
because of lack of respect for the existing system which, never- 
theless, does not lead to change or improvement since many 
politicians who have been successful under the present system 
are reluctant to change the rules under which they have won. 
It is also lax partly because of partisanship and a reluctance 
to crack down upon members of one’s own party or even of 
the opposition for fear that when the opposition wins, it 
will make life difficult! 

Yet responsibility for lax enforcement cannot be placed 
solely on lack of will to enforce the law. The electorate has 
responsibilities, too. 

American attitudes toward politicp—and the use of money 
in politics—are relevant. Many tend to view all politics as 
“dirty.” Many tend to view money in politics as “dirty,” or 
potentially so, because it can be used to “buy” elections, 
appointments, and influence. On the other hand, there is also 
in evidence a growing tendency to regard participation in pol- 
itics as commendable and greatly needed. It is increasingly 
recognized as being public-spirited and civic-minded to take 
part in community decisions, to work for a favored party or 
candidate, or to run for office. 

But money still is needed to enable the political machinery 
of democracy to run, just as it is needed to conduct the oper- 
ations of government. The wider the base of contribution 
to political activity, the wholesomer the situation will be. 
When fewer contribute, and a number of those few are well- 
to-do, it is easy to say that their “money talks” and that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. This statement, like so 
many others about money in politics, may be true in certain 
cases, but certainly it is not the whole truth. 

Similarly, there may be no more than partial truth in many 
other generalizations we hear about money in politics. Thus, 


the candidate of wealth or the one with most financial backing 
does not always win the nomination. The side with more 
money in the election does not invariably win. All the money 
does not come from a few “fat cats,” a few businessmen, or 
a few labor unions. And surely, the great majority of politi- 
cians cannot be “bought.” 

Yet the questions asked on the first page of this VITAL 
ISSUES remain very important in our democracy. 

What Is Needed to Meet the Problems of Money In 
Politics? Campaign funds seem an obvious necessity. Money 
is needed to lubricate the wheels of our electoral machinery. 
Properly safeguarded by legislation, can the needs be met from 
private sources—hopefully contributed in small sums by many, 
many persons? If private financing is not adequate, should 
the government either directly subsidize politics or indirectly 
supplement private fund raising through (a) giving tax ben- 
efits or deductions for those who contribute, (b) regulating 
radio and television in such manner as to ensure that candi- 
dates will be heard, (c) extending the franking or free mail- 
ing privilege to candidates for mass distribution of their 
messages? 

Disclosure of the raising, handling, and spending ot cam- 
paign funds is a must. Justice Brandeis has put the matter 
like this: “Publicity is justly commended as a remedy for 
social and industrial diseases.” 

A further reorientation of American attitudes toward cam- 
paign finance—and toward politics—is needed. To reduce 
our strong cynicism and suspicion requires an effort. It 
requires careful thinking as to what improvements we need 
to make. It requires that faith in democracy which has helped 
to make us great. 

As campaign finance becomes better understood, attempts 
at its regulation and management will have a greater chance 
to succeed. Our citizenry has a great stake in the achievement 
of that goal. 
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